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Although  my  wife  and  I  had  been  at  least  a  dozen  times 
to  Mexico,  we  had  never  conducted  a  Barnes  Arboretum 
Tour  to  our  favorite  country  “south  of  the  border”.  It 
seemed  eminently  appropriate,  therefore,  that  in  for¬ 
mulating  plans  for  our  1977  winter  tour  we  should  include 
Mexico  and  Yucatan  for  the  month  of  January.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  our  tour  party  of  30-some  members  converged 
on  Mexico  City,  where  we  arrived  on  Wednesday,  Jan¬ 
uary  5. 

The  following  day  was  devoted  essentially  to  visiting 
Mexico’s  magnificent  National  Museum  of  Anthropology, 
which  all  of  us  agreed  was  the  greatest  institution  of  its 
kind  we  had  ever  seen.  Not  only  is  it  architecturally  superb, 
but  its  collections  are  beautifully  staged  and  convey  a 
comprehensive  impression  of  the  richness  and  variety  of 
Mexico’s  history. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  museum  stands  the  68-ton  statue 
of  Tlaloc,  the  Rain  God.  When  we  first  went  to  Mexico  in 
the  1950’s,  this  gigantic  idol  was  lying  flat  on  its  face  in  a 
ravine  north  of  the  city.  With  the  opening  of  the  museum 


Fig.  2.  Temple  of  Quetzalcoatl 


Fig.  1.  Tlalcoc,  the  Rain  God 


in  1964  it  was  moved,  despite  the  violent  protest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  nearby  village,  to  its  present  position, 
where  it  can  now  be  seen  by  thousands  of  visitors  each 
year.  (Fig.  1). 

We  had  lunch  in  the  attractive  restaurant  in  the  museum, 
and  then  spent  another  hour  or  so  in  viewing  the  exhibits. 
Even  this  amount  of  time  is  far  from  adequate  to  do  justice 
to  its  treasures,  and  several  of  our  members  returned  on 
subsequent  occasions. 

Later  that  day,  however,  most  of  the  party  went  to  visit 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  the  Castillo  at  the  top  of 
Chapultepec  Park. 

On  Friday  we  went  first  to  inspect  Mexico’s  most 
revered  religious  site,  the  Shrine  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe.  Both  the  main  church  and  a  smaller  church 
adjacent  to  it  have  sunk  at  crazy  angles  into  the  spongy 
soil,  and  a  new  basilica  was  begun  in  1975.  This  is  an 
enormous  structure,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  crown, 
designed  to  accommodate  4000  worshipers.  While  not 


Fig.  3.  Plaza  of  the  Three  Cultures 


completely  finished  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  hundreds  of 
persons  had  thronged  into  it  and  one  pilgrimage  had  come 
on  foot  all  the  way  from  San  Juan  de  los  Lagos,  over  400 
kilometers  distant,  and  would  return  there  after  receiving 
the  holy  blessing. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  an  arts  and  crafts  emporium,  after 
which  we  headed  toward  one  of  Mexico’s  greatest  at¬ 
tractions,  the  Pyramids  of  Teotihucan. 

Following  lunch  at  a  nearby  restaurant,  we  drove  first  to 
the  area  known  as  the  Citadel  or  Ciudadela.  On  the  way  we 
pointed  out  three  of  the  very  characteristic  plants  of  this 
region.  One  was  a  large  robust  Opuntia  or  prickly  pear,  of 
which  there  are  about  100  species  in  Mexico.  Another  was 
the  maguey  {Agave  sp.)  represented  by  about  170  species. 
The  one  we  were  seeing  here  is  the  source  of  a  powerful 
beverage  known  as  pulque.  Finally,  there  was  the  pirul,  not 
a  native  of  Mexico  but  brought  many  years  ago  from  Peru 
(hence  its  vernacular  name).  This  is  Schinus  molle  of  the 
Anacardiaceae  (known  commonly  as  “California  pepper- 
tree”)  an  evergreen  tree  with  drooping  branches  and 
pendant  racemes  of  rosy-red  fruit. 

The  Ciudadela  is  a  spacious  court  with  platforms 
supporting  truncated  pyramids  behind  the  largest  of  which 
is  the  Temple  of  Quetzalcoatl,  an  important  Toltec  god. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  pieces  of  sculpture  in  all 
of  Mexico  and  although  we  had  seen  a  reproduction  of  it 
the  day  before  at  the  Museum,  that  was  but  a  substitute  for 
the  reality  in  all  of  its  marvelous  detail  and  subtle 
coloration.  (Fig.  2). 

Our  next  objectives  were,  in  that  order,  the  Pyramids  of 
the  Moon  and  the  much  larger  Pyramid  of  the  Sun.  Jinny 
Hoffer  had  very  kindly  presented  the  members  of  the 
group  with  xerox  copies  of  maps  not  only  of  this  area,  but 
of  almost  all  of  the  other  archaeological  sites  on  our  tour. 
These  were  greatly  appreciated. 

In  the  area  of  the  former  much  recent  excavation  and 
restoration  have  taken  place  we  were  able  to  see  and 
photograph  some  remarkably  interesting  murals. 

To  those  of  us  who  saw  it  first  many  years  ago  the 
Pyramid  of  the  Sun  is  still  the  most  impressive  monument 
in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  for  it  evokes  images  of  a  people 
who  thanks  to  their  religious  fervor,  their  architectural 


vision  and  their  engineering  skill  were  capable  of  erecting  a 
structure  which  is  fully  comparable  to  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt. 

Only  those  who,  like  the  Zantzingers,  had  been  in 
Mexico  in  very  recent  years,  could  have  failed  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  by  what  we  saw  the  following  morning,  when  we 
were  taken  to  view  the  Plaza  of  the  Three  Cultures.  (Fig. 
3).  Although  discovered,  excavated  and  partially  restored 
only  a  few  years  ago,  this  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  sites 
in  Mexico  City.  It  was  here  apparently,  that  Cuauhtemoc, 
the  last  of  the  Aztec  rulers,  was  defeated  by  Cortes  in  1521. 

Today  the  area  reveals  the  remains  of  a  great  number  of 
structures,  one  of  which  is  a  pyramid  or  teocalli  which 
must  have  rivaled  in  size  the  ones  in  Tenochtitlan  in 
Mexico  City. 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  center  of  the  city  to  visit  the 
National  Palace,  with  its  deservedly  famous  Rivera 
murals,  both  on  the  ascending  stairway  and  in  the  arcades 
of  the  second  story. 

I  insisted  on  taking  the  group  to  see  Carlotta’s  garden 
and  was  rather  sorry  that  I  had  because  this  charming  spot, 
which  had  been  the  refuge  from  state  matters  for  the 
pathetic  Empress  of  Mexico,  is  today  almost  completely 
neglected  and  is  hardly  worthy  of  a  visit. 

After  a  brief  inspection  of  Mexico’s  gargantuan 
cathedral  (constructed  largely  out  of  materials  of  Aztec 
pyramids)  we  met  on  the  roof  restaurant  of  the  Hotel 
Majestic  which  looks  across  the  central  park  or  Zo'calo  to 
the  cathedral,  on  the  left,  and  the  National  Palace,  which 
we  had  just  visited. 

We  had  planned  that  afternoon  to  visit  the  Botanical 
Garden  of  the  University  of  Mexico.  I  knew  it  would  be 
Saturday,  but  had  written  ahead  expressing  the  hope  that 
there  would  be  someone  there  to  admit  us  to  the 
greenhouse  (dedicated  to  my  old  friend  Faustino  Miranda) 
and  to  open  the  gate  to  the  garden.  Such  was  not  the  case, 
and  although  we  saw  a  few  interesting  plants  outside  a 
fence  the  visit  was  a  great  disappointment. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  followed  a  long-established 
tradition  and  embarking  on  two  flower-bedecked  barges 
had  ourselves  propelled  along  the  canals  of  Xochimilco 
with  its  so-called  floating  gardens,  which  no  longer  float. 


Fig.  4.  The  “pyramid”  at  Cuicuilco 
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Fig.  5.  Stone  mosaics  at  Xochicalco 


This  is  a  colorful  experience  and  although  largely  sup¬ 
ported  by  tourists  there  seemed  to  be  an  equal,  if  not 
greater,  number  of  Mexican  families  who  were  enjoying 
themselves  hugely.  Some  of  the  barges  are  kitchens  where 
food  is  cooked  while  you  wait.  Others  contain  troups  of 
musicians  prepared  to  entertain  you  either  instrumentally 
or  vocally  or  both. 

That  afternoon  it  was  back  to  the  Museum  for  some  of 
our  party  and  in  the  evening  we  attended  the  folkloric 
ballet  in  the  Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes.  These  dances  are 
performed  by  highly  skilled  artists  and  are  particularly 
enjoyable  in  that  they  portray  the  culture  and  customs  of 
many  of  the  regions  of  the  Republic.  Their  performances 
have  been  seen  in  New  York  and  many  other  cities. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  January  10,  after  a  very 
late  start,  we  left  Mexico  City  and  headed  southward 
toward  Cuernavaca  and  Taxco. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  the  so-called  “pyramid”  of 
Cuicuilco,  near  the  present  town  of  Tlalpan.  This  is  really 
a  series  of  truncated  cones,  but  the  fact  which  gives  it  such 
tremendous  significance  is  that  the  lower  portion  was 
covered  by  a  lava  flow  from  a  nearby  volcano.  Since  this 
eruption  occurred  more  than  2000  years  ago  it  is  obvious 
that  we  were  beholding  one  of  the  earliest  man-made 
monuments  in  the  New  World.  (Fig.  4). 

Helen  Fogg  had  translated  and  edited  a  detailed 
description  of  this  structure  and  xeroxed  copies  had  been 
distributed  among  the  members  of  our  tour,  so  that 
everyone  had  some  background  for  interpreting  what  was 
before  us. 

It  was  here  that  we  saw  our  first  trees  of  “colorin’’  in 
flower.  This  is  Erythrina  americana,  a  member  of  the 
Caesalpinoideae,  a  sub-family  of  the  Leguminosae.  Its 
brilliant  scarlet,  tubular  flowers  usually  appear  before  the 
leaves,  although  the  plants  here  were  already  coming  into 
foliage.  Also  present  were  at  least  two  species  of  Agave , 
that  ubiquitous  and  tantalizing  Mexican  genus  of  suc¬ 
culents. 

In  traveling  any  direction  except  northward  out  of 
Mexico  City,  which  is  more  than  7000  feet  above  sea  level, 
one  must  traverse  even  higher  elevations  up  to  ten  or  more 
thousand  feet  which  in  horseshoe  fashion  encircle  the 
Valley  of  Mexico.  And  so  it  was  that  we  ascended  first 
through  forests  of  oaks  and  then  of  conifers. 


There  are  over  a  hundred  species  of  oaks  in  Mexico  and 
most  of  them,  like  those  of  our  Pacific  coast,  are 
evergreen.  The  conifers  are  mostly  pine  and  fir.  Among  the 
latter  Abies  religiosa  is  the  dominant  species. 

As  we  descended  from  Tres  Cumbres  (the  highest  spot) 
the  character  of  the  country  changed,  becoming 
agricultural  with  sugar  cane  and  maize  extensively 
cultivated.  Common  along  the  roadside  were  plants  of 
Bocconia,  a  relative  of  our  plume-poppy  with  deeply 
pinnately  dissected  leaves,  and  several  species  of  Buddleia , 
allied  to  the  butterfly-bush  of  our  gardens.  A  frequent 
occurrence  was  Wigandia  caracasana,  a  plant  with  huge 
leaves  and  cymes  of  bluish  flowers.  Although  one  of  its 
common  names  is  “quemadora”,  which  means  nettle,  it 
belongs  to  the  Hydrophyllaceae  or  water-leaf  family.  It  is, 
however,  covered  with  glutinous  hairs  which  may  be  very 
irritating  to  the  skin. 

As  we  approached  Cuernavaca  a  wealth  of  tropical 
vegetation,  most  of  it  exotic,  greeted  us.  Here  in  full  bloom 
was  the  African  tulip  tree  ( Spathodea  campanulata),  the 
flame  vine  from  Brazil  ( Pyrostegia  ignea),  the  copa  de  oro 
( Allamanda  cathartica)  from  tropical  America  and 
bougainvilleas  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors  from  the  South 
Pacific.  Needless  to  say,  the  native  Mexican  poinsettia 
{Euphorbia  pulcherrima),  here  often  a  tree,  was 
everywhere. 

Our  first  visit  in  Cuernavaca  was  to  the  Cortes  Palace. 
During  our  early  years  in  Mexico  this  was  a  noble  residence 
full  of  colonial  charm  and  fittings,  free  to  all  who  entered. 
Now  one  pays  to  enter,  pays  again  to  take  pictures  and  the 
place  has  been  transformed  into  a  museum.  This  may  be 
progress,  but  something  has  been  lost.  However,  the 
Rivera  murals  are  still  in  the  second  floor  portico  and  they 
alone  are  worth  the  price  of  admission.  In  one  of  them  a 
man  in  a  fox’s  skin  appears  to  be  stealthily  stalking  the 
quemadora  or  Wigandia  which  we  had  seen  by  the 
roadside  an  hour  earlier. 

Luncheon  that  day  was  in  the  delightful  outdoor  garden 
restaurant  of  Las  Mananitas.  Here,  in  addition  to  many  of 
the  ornamentals  mentioned  above,  we  were  surrounded  by 
palms,  bamboos,  aroids,  avocados  and  cherimoyas. 
Flamingos  and  cranes  stalked  majestically  about. 


Fig.  6.  Garden  at  the  Hacienda  Cocoyoc 
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Fig.  7.  Holmskioldia  sanguined 


A  few  miles  south  of  Cuernavaca  we  turned  off  the 
highway  in  order  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Xochicalco,  a  once 
important  city,  supposedly  of  Toltec  origin  but  showing 
some  Mayan  influence.  Its  site  is  magnificient,  affording  a 
view  across  many  miles  of  surrounding  country  and  the 
sculptures  on  the  sides  of  the  truncated  pyramids  are 
among  the  finest  and  best  preserved  in  Mexico.  There  are 
plumed  serpents,  human  figures  with  elaborate  headpieces 
and  other  decorative  motifs.  (Fig.  5). 

There  were  some  interesting  plants  around  the  ruins  here 
and  the  following  are  particularly  worthy  of  mention: 

Alvaradoa  amorphoides  of  the  Simaroubaceae.  A  shrub 
in  which  the  drooping  racemes  of  pink  winged  fruit  suggest 
the  shrimp  plant,  whence  is  derived  its  common  name  in 
Spanish,  “camaron”. 

Dodonaea  viscosa.  A  member  of  the  Sapindaceae  or 
soapberry  family:  also  a  shrub,  but  with  linear  leaves 
which  are  covered  with  a  viscid  substance.  This  is  a  widely 
distributed  species  and  I  have  collected  it  in  such  far-away 
places  as  India  and  New  Zealand. 

Guazuma  ulmifolia.  A  small  tree  belonging  to  the 
Sterculiaceae.  Its  echinate  fruits  lend  it  the  common  name 
of  “prickle-nut”. 

Thryallis  glauca.  A  member  of  the  large  tropical  family 
Malpighiaceae.  A  slender  shrub,  widely  cultivated,  with 
showy  yellow  flowers  in  upright  racemes. 

As  we  proceeded  south  from  Xochicalco  the  most 
conspicuous  plant  along  the  roadside  was  a  low,  wide- 
branching  tree  which  from  previous  visits,  we  readily 
recognized  as  Crescentia  cujete,  a  member  of  the 
Bignoniaceae,  known  everywhere  throughout  southern 
Mexico  as  “cirian”  or  “calabash  tree”.  Its  large  gourd¬ 
like  fruits  are  used  as  drinking  cups  or  receptacles  for  a 
wide  variety  of  purposes  or  when  collected  young  and 
dried  with  their  numerous  seeds  furnish  rattles  used  in 
religious  ceremonial  rites  and  rock-band  concerts. 

Taxco,  achieved  in  late  afternoon  after  an  astounding 
number  of  hairpin  turns,  through  reddish-brown  sand¬ 
stone  hills,  is  the  silver  capital  of  Mexico.  Although  there 
are  several  modern  hotels  in  and  around  Taxco,  we  elected 
to  stay  at  the  Victoria  because  of  the  commanding  view  it 
affords  of  the  colonial  city,  with  the  famous  Santa  Prisca 


church  in  the  background,  and  its  proximity  to  the  seventy- 
some  silver  shops  which  make  this  place  a  shopper’s 
paradise. 

Tuesday  was  entirely  a  day  of  leisure  and  at  almost  any 
hour  members  of  our  group  could  be  seen  wandering  up 
and  down  the  single  main  cobbled  street,  carrying  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  packages. 

In  mid  forenoon  a  small  contingent  of  us  turned  our 
backs  on  the  silver  shops  and  descended  through  narrow 
passageways  to  the  highway  along  which  we  trudged  for  a 
mile  or  so  to  inspect  the  vegetation. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  of  the  American  tropics 
is  the  jacaranda  ( J .  mimosaefolia),  a  member  of  the 
Bignoniaceae,  with  finely  divided  leaves  and  clear  blue 
flowers.  We  had  seen  a  number  of  them  from  the  terrace  of 
our  hotel,  but  now  we  saw  them  close  at  hand.  One  tree, 
more  precocious  than  the  rest,  was  already  dropping  its 
flowers  and  we  walked  across  a  carpet  more  caerulean  than 
the  sky  overhead. 

They  say  that  in  South  Africa  when  lion’s  ear  ( Leonids 
Leonurus)  is  in  flower  the  veldt  looks  as  though  it  were  on 
fire.  It  is  a  mint  or  labiate  with  brilliant  orange  flowers  and 
it  had  here  escaped  from  cultivation.  We  later  saw  it  in 
several  other  places. 

There  two  plants  known  as  “copa  de  oro”  in  Mexico. 
One  ( Allamanda )  we  had  seen,  here  was  the  other: 
So  land ra  nitida,  a  member  of  the  Solanaceae,  with 
enormous  rich  yellow  trumpet-shaped  flowers. 

Another  member  of  the  same  family  was  the  tree 
tobacco  ( Nicotiana  glauca).  There  are  over  40  species  of 
Nicotiana  in  the  Americas,  but  this  one  is  a  shrub  or  small 
tree  with  glaucous  oblong  leaves  and  tubular  yellow 
flowers. 

We  had  seen  the  silky  oak  from  Australia  ( Grevillea 
robusta)  in  the  Botanical  Garden  in  Mexico,  but  here  it  was 
in  flower  with  its  handsome  yellow-orange  racemes.  No 
wonder  it  is  popular  the  world  over. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  January  12,  we  departed 
from  Taxco  and  drove  north  and  east  of  Cuernavaca  to 
Tepotztlan,  where  we  paused  briefly  to  inspect  an  in¬ 
teresting  church  and  monastery.  My  wife  and  I  could  not 
resist  turning  our  eyes  far  up  on  a  neighboring  cliff  and 


Fig.  8.  View  across  the  Acultzingo  Mts. 
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Fig.  9.  The  Desert  at  San  Lorenzo 


recalling  that  over  20  years  ago  we  had  clambered  ar¬ 
duously  up  its  rocky  face  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  small 
Aztec  pyramid  of  Tepozteco  on  its  summit. 

Luncheon  that  day  was  at  the  Hacienda  Cocoyoc,  set  in 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  garden  (Fig.  6),  and  later  we 
continued  on  through  Cauatla  and  Atlixco  to  the  Meson 
San  Angel  just  outside  of  Puebla,  which  was  to  be  our 
headquarters  for  two  nights. 

The  pyramid  at  Cholula,  a  few  miles  west  of  Puebla,  is 
the  largest  in  the  world  and  although  it  does  not  look  very 
much  like  one  this  is  because  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
the  natives  covered  over  many  of  their  sacrificial 
monuments  with  rubble  to  disguise  them.  However,  a 
tunnel  has  been  driven  into  the  center  of  the  pyramid, 
revealing  its  successive  layers  of  construction.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  work  in  progress 
prevented  our  admission  to  this  passage,  but  we  were  able 
to  observe  the  extensive  effort  at  reconstruction  taking 
place  on  the  western  face  which  supposedly  will  someday 
reveal  the  entire  pyramid  in  its  original  form. 

Later  that  forenoon  we  visited  the  17th  century 
cathedral  of  Puebla  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Rosary 
(Rosario)  in  the  church  of  San  Domingo,  said  to  be  the 
most  ornately  beautiful  chapel  in  all  of  Mexico. 

After  luncheon  that  day  we  traveled  across  the  eastern 
rim  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Oriental  and  down  into  the 
lowlands  through  Orizaba  to  Fortin  de  las  Flores  where, 
naturally,  we  stayed  at  the  Ruiz  Galindo  Hotel  with  its 
widely  publicized  gardenia-covered  swimming  pool. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  Fortin  lies  in  its  location  near 
the  foot  of  El  Pico  de  Orizaba.  We  had  been  reveling  in 
views  of  this  snow-capped  volcanic  peak  (18,700  feet  above 
sea  level  —  the  highest  in  Mexico)  for  many  miles  as  we 
drove  toward  our  destination  and  were  keenly  disap¬ 
pointed  to  discover  that  because  of  the  great  increase  in 
surrounding  vegetation  it  was  no  longer  visible  from  our 
hotel.  We  had  enjoyed  the  dramatic  sight  of  it  on  previous 
visits  and  complained  bitterly  to  the  management  about 
what  had  happened.  They  promised  to  do  something  about 
it;  one  wonders. 

Another  of  the  delights  of  Fortin  derives  from  its 
proximity  to  the  Hacienda  Las  Animas,  the  private  home 
of  Don  Antonio  Ruiz  Galindo.  The  walk  leading  up  to  the 


main  building  is  lined  with  royal  palms  and  throughout  the 
grounds  there  is  such  a  rich  diversity  of  tropical  plants  that 
it  would  require  several  pages  merely  to  enumerate  them. 
The  following  few  may  serve  to  convey  some  impression  of 
the  richness  of  the  planting: 

Traveler’s  tree  ( Ravenala ),  shell  ginger  ( Alpinia ),  loquat 
( Eriobotrya ),  cinnamon  ( Cinnamomum ),  pink  ball 
( Dombeya ),  “tiger-lily”  ( Crinum )  and  numerous  ferns, 
orchids,  begonias  and  bromeliads.  A  very  conspicuous 
plant  was  Montanoa  hibiscifolia,  a  tall  coarse,  deeply- 
lobed  composite  with  white  ray  florets.  Another 
fascinating  species  was  the  Chinese  hat  plant,  Holm- 
skioldia  sanguined,  (Fig.  7). 

At  one  point  we  were  joined  by  Don  Lupito  Guadelupe, 
the  head  gardener,  who  must  be  in  his  80’s.  I  asked  him  if 
the  perro  was  still  alive  and  he  answered,  “Si'  Sefior”,  and 
led  us  into  an  open  lawn  where  an  ancient  dog  proceded  to 
favor  us  with  a  demonstration  of  a  soccer  player  pushing  a 
large  ball  around  with  his  nose  and  paws.  Some  of  us  had 
seen  this  performance  eight  years  earlier  and  wondered  if  it 
was  truly  the  same  dog.  We  were  assured  that  it  was. 

That  afternoon  some  of  the  group  went  to  visit  the 
garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lau,  who  are  doing  a  wonderful 
job  in  rehabilitating  poor  boys,  a  project  which  is  made 
possible  by  the  proceeds  from  plants  and  seeds  which  they 
raise  and  sell. 

The  following  day,  January  15,  as  we  left  Fortin  we 
followed  a  different  route  and  ascended,  by  many  hairpin 
turns,  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  Acultzingo  Moun¬ 
tains.  This  drive  afforded  magnificent  views  of  the  valley 
far  below.  (Fig.  8). 

Our  destination  that  morning  was  an  extensive  area  of 
desert  south  of  Tehuacan  which  we  had  visited  on  two 
previous  occasions.  Our  driver  could  not  seem  to  find  the 
exact  place  we  had  in  mind,  but  he  did  succeed  in  getting  us 
into  a  hilly  section  of  the  desert  near  San  Lorenzo  where, 
surrounded  by  cacti  and  other  interesting  plants,  we 
consumed  the  box  lunches  put  up  for  us  by  the  hotel 
(Fig.  9). 

A  dominant  plant  here  was  an  upright  columnar  cactus, 
Neobuxbaumia  tetetzo ,  forming  dense  stands  on  the  steep 


Fig.  10.  Opuntia  Macdouga/liana 
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Fig.  1 1 .  Pedilanthus  aphyllus 


slopes.  There  were  two  species  of  Ferocactus  :  F.  robustus 
in  great  round  clumps  and  F.  recurvus,  the  latter  in  flower. 

Myrtillocactus  geometrizans  is  a  candelabra  type,  with 
small  brown  flowers  resembling  insects.  The  common 
opuntia  here  was  O.  Macdougalliana  (Fig.  10)  but  we  were 
convinced  that  had  we  had  more  time  we  could  have 
discovered  other  species. 

Cephalocereus  Hoppenstedtii  and  Stenocactus  stellatus 
were  fairly  abundant  and  of  Mammillaria  there  were 
several  in  bud  or  in  flower;  especially  attractive  was  M. 
elegans. 

There  were  at  least  two  species  of  Agave  and  one  of 
Yucca  (probably  filifera)  and  one  of  the  most  intriguing  of 
all  was  the  “little  duck”,  Pedilanthus  aphyllus ,  a  spurge 
with  oddly-shaped  pink  flowers  on  a  naked  fleshy  stalk. 
(Fig.  11). 

We  departed  from  our  desert  with  considerable  reluc¬ 
tance  and  headed  south  over  a  spectacular  new  mountain 
highway  to  Oaxaca,  where  we  had  reservations  at  the  Hotel 
Mision  de  las  Angeles,  which  is  situated  in  spacious 
grounds  where  again  we  saw  a  wealth  of  interesting  plant 
material. 

On  Sunday  we  drove  first  to  Santa  Maria  del  Tule  to  see 
the  celebrated  “Big  Tree”  of  Mexico.  This  is  the  ahuehuete 
or  Taxodium  mucronatum,  a  relative  of  our  bald  cypress 
and  pond  cypress.  It  has  attracted  visitors  for  many  years. 
Cortes  is  said  to  have  stopped  under  it  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  and  Baron  Alexander  van  Humboldt  paid  his 
respects  to  it  in  1803.  (Fig.  12). 

Today,  according  to  a  sign  posted  near  the  tree,  it  is  40 
m.  high,  with  a  trunk  circumference  of  42  m.  and  is  2000 
years  old;  other  authorities  place  its  age  at  3000.  Con¬ 
siderable  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  this  is  a  single  tree  or 
three  trunks  which  have  grown  together.  Geological 
evidence  indicates  that  at  one  time  the  valley  of  Oaxaca 
may  have  been  a  vast  lake  and  the  Mexican  name  of  the 
tree  suggests  that  it  is  a  species  of  wet  habitats. 

We  next  stopped  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  Tlacolula  to 
visit  its  colorful  market  which,  this  being  Sunday,  was  in 
full  swing.  From  miles  around  the  Indians  bring 
vegetables,  fruits,  pottery,  woven  goods  and  furniture, 
including  coffins. 


Our  final  stop  of  the  day  was  at  Mitla,  often  called  “The 
City  of  the  Dead”.  Supposedly  started  by  the  Zapotecs,  it 
reveals  considerable  Mixtec  influence  and  the  stone 
mosaics  which  cover  the  facades  of  its  various  buildings, 
are  unique.  (Fig.  13).  And  so  is  the  “Hall  of  Columns”, 
with  its  monolithic  pillars. 

The  little  town  of  Mitla  itself  is  worthy  of  a  visit.  Nearly 
every  building  is  enclosed  by  a  fence  composed  of  an 
upright  organ  cactus  which  is  Pachycereus  marginatus. 
“Muy  bien  organizato”,  they  say  of  Mitla. 

Monday  morning  was  devoted  to  the  ruins  at  Monte 
Alban,  which  are  dramatically  situated  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  valley  and  distant  mountains.  All  four 
sides  of  an  extensive  courtyard  are  marked  by  truncated 
pyramids.  (Fig.  14).  There  are  underground  passages,  a 
well-preserved  ball  court  and  numerous  (about  150)  tombs. 
From  one  of  these  (Number  Seven)  there  was  taken  a 
fabulous  treasure  of  objects  in  gold,  jade,  alabaster,  onyx, 
etc.,  much  of  which  is  in  the  Oaxaca  State  Museum,  which 
was  visited  that  afternoon  by  many  members  of  our  party. 

On  the  way  back  to  our  hotel  we  stopped  at  Coyotepec 
to  call  upon  one  of  Mexico’s  most  famous  women.  This 
was  Doha  Rosa,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  of  the  region’s 
artificers  of  black  pottery. 

Although  now  78,  and  seeming  to  weigh  just  about  that 
many  pounds,  this  frail  little  lady  knelt  on  a  mat  in  front  of 
us  and  proceeded  to  pound  a  huge  lump  of  lead-oxide  clay 
into  a  superbly  beautiful  jar.  Her  pieces,  each  signed  by 
herself,  are  now  sold  throughout  Mexico  and  shipped  to 
many  other  countries.  (Fig.  15). 

From  Oaxaca,  on  the  morning  of  January  18,  we  flew 
back  to  Mexico  City.  Far  off  to  the  east,  as  we  approached 
the  capital,  we  could  see  the  peak  of  Orizaba  and  then,  in 
rapid  succession,  we  passed  the  snow-capped  summits  of 
El  Volca'n  (Popocatepetl)  and  the  Sleeping  Lady  (Ix- 
taccihuatl).  Within  a  span  of  ten  minutes  we  were  seeing 
the  three  highest  mountains  of  Mexico. 

From  the  airport  in  Mexico  City  we  transferred  to  our 
familiar  bus,  which  had  been  driven  back  from  Oaxaca 
overnight,  and  were  soon  off  in  a  northerly  direction  to 


Fig.  12.  The  “Big  Tree”  at  Santa  Maria  del  Tule 
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Fig.  13.  Stone  mosaics  at  Mitla 


Tula,  the  ancient  center  of  the  Toltecs,  who  apparently 
came  from  somewhere  out  of  the  north  in  about  the  sixth 
century. 

Here  today  are  the  shells  of  great  temples,  the  remains  of 
a  ball  court  and  a  dozen  or  so  giant  monolithic  warrior 
statues  which,  apparently,  at  one  time  had  supported  the 
roof  of  a  structure  on  top  of  a  pyramid.  When  we  first 
visited  Tula  in  the  1950’s  these  gigantic  figures  had  been 
lying  flat  on  the  ground  in  fragments.  Today  they  have 
been  articulated  and  marshaled  into  place  as  shown  here. 
(Fig.  16).  We  decided  that  we  liked  them  best  the  way  we 
first  saw  them. 

As  we  had  approached  Tula  I  had  told  our  tour  members 
that  here  was  one  of  the  better  of  Mexico’s  cactus  areas; 
that  here  we  would  see  not  only  the  pad-like  forms  of 
Opuntia,  but  the  cylindrical  ones  known  as  “chollas”,  that 
here  would  be  such  interesting  genera  as  Mammillaria, 
Ferocactus  and  others.  Such  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  For 
acres  around  the  site  all  native  vegetation  had  been  mowed 
down  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  stubble.  In  view 
of  the  furor  recently  raised  against  unscrupulous  persons 
who  collect  cacti  and  sell  them  to  dealers,  it  would  seem 
that  the  government  might  give  consideration  to  preserving 
one  of  its  interesting  natural  resources. 

After  stopping  for  lunch  at  a  German  restaurant  in  San 
Juan  del  Rib  we  continued  on  to  San  Miguel  de  Allende 
where  we  were  to  spend  two  nights  at  one  of  our  favorite 
Mexican  hotels,  the  Posada  San  Francisco. 

This  fine  little  hostelry,  with  its  excellent  food  and 
unsurpassed  service,  faces  the  Zocalo,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  which  is  the  fantastic  peudo-Gothic  parochial  church 
designed  by  Cerefino  Gutierrez. 

There  are  many  fine  private  gardens  in  San  Miguel  and 
although  I  had  written  to  owners  of  several  of  them,  the 
only  one  to  respond  had  been  Mrs.  Margaret  Wheeler, 
whose  home  was  but  a  few  blocks  from  our  hotel. 

Accordingly  on  the  next  morning  we  descended  upon 
Mrs.  Wheeler  who  greeted  us  most  cordially  and  admitted 
us  to  her  home  of  botanical  treasures.  This  garden,  which 
can  not  be  more  than  30  feet  wide,  occupies  an  ascending 
series  of  terraces,  so  replete  with  rare  and  fascinating 
plants  that  we  could  not  see  how  there  could  possibly  be 


room  for  any  additions.  Here  were  cacti  of  many  kinds 
from  Mexico,  ficoids  from  South  Africa,  bromeliads  from 
South  America  and  several  species  from  the  South  Pacific, 
including  of  course  Bougainvillea. 

For  some  of  us  the  most  exciting  plant  in  the  entire 
collection  was  the  so-called  Jacobean  lily  ( Sprekelia 
formosissima),  a  native  Mexican  member  of  the  Amaryllis 
family,  with  brilliant  crimson  perianth  segments  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  an  orchid.  (Fig.  17). 

San  Miguel  is  famous  among  other  things,  for  its  Art 
Institute  and  although  we  were  there  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  new  term  and  most  of  the  galleries  were  closed,  we 
did  wander  around  and  enjoy  some  of  the  outdoor 
sculpture  and  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  That 
afternoon  some  of  the  group  went  to  Queretaro;  others 
took  advantage  of  San  Miguel’s  celebrated  shops. 

Upon  leaving  San  Miguel  on  Thursday,  the  20th,  we 
journeyed  west  and  then  north  to  Guanajuato,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  Mexico,  one  which 
figured  largely  in  the  revolution  of  1810. 

Guanajuato  is  one  of  Mexico’s  important  silver- 
producing  centers  and  that  morning  we  visited  an  active 
mine,  where  tons  of  ore  were  being  disgorged  from  a  deep 
shaft  and  loaded  on  to  trucks  which  took  them  off  to  the 
smelter. 

Following  a  lengthy  walk  through  the  city’s  tortuous 
streets,  we  repaired  to  the  Castillo  Santa  Cecilia  for  lunch. 
There  was  a  huge  floral  arrangement  in  the  dining  room 
and  in  it  we  were  surprised  to  see  several  sprays  of 
Phaedranthus  buccinatorius,  known  commonly  as  “blood- 
red  trumpet”.  We  had  seen  this  relative  of  our  trumpet- 
vine  in  a  garden  in  Taormina,  Sicily,  and  it  had  never 
occurred  to  any  of  us  that  it  was  a  native  of  Mexico. 

Later  that  day  we  drove  through  Salamanca  and  the  lake 
country  to  Morelia,  the  Capitol  of  Michoacan,  a  charming 
colonial  city  with  a  beautiful  cathedral,  a  fine  university 
and  a  multitude  of  enticing  shops. 

The  next  day  was  dedicated  to  the  nearby  village  of 
Patzcuaro  and  the  lake  of  the  same  name  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  the  small  island  of  Janitzio  with  its  hideous  statue 
of  Morelos.  It  is  on  this  lake  that  the  fishermen,  in  their 


Fig.  14.  Monte  Alban 
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Fig.  15.  Dona  Rosa 


dug-out  canoes,  display  their  so-called  butterfly  nets. 

Saturday  morning  found  us  on  our  way  to  the  popular 
spa  of  San  Jose'Purua  where  we  had  out  mid-day  meal. 
Here  again  the  grounds  around  the  hotel  were  planted  with 
prodigious  variety  of  ornamental. trees  and  shrubs:  African 
tulip  trees,  hibiscus,  crotons  ( Codiaeum ),  Ixora,  coral  vine 
( Antigonon ),  Thunbergia  and  a  specimen  of  our  own 
Magnolia  grandiflora.  The  silk-cotton  tree  or  kapok 
(Ceiba pentandra )  is  always  an  object  of  interest,  and  here, 
although  devoid  of  flowers  and  leaves,  it  bore  numerous 
huge  white  pods  just  ready  to  release  the  seeds  with  their 
silky  fibers. 

That  afternoon  we  returned  to  Mexico  City,  going  by 
way  of  Toluca,  where  we  stopped  to  photograph  the 
Nevada  de  Toluca,  the  fourth  of  Mexico’s  snow-capped 
mountains. 

A  few  words  are  certainly  in  order  concerning  our  guide, 
Senor  Benito  Villalpando.  (He  said,  “Just  call  me  Ben”.) 
Ben  is  a  dignified  gentleman  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor 
and  an  inexhaustible  supple  of  knowledge.  He  added 
immeasurably  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  tour.  As,  also,  did 
our  very  skillful  driver,  Lucino.  We  were  sorry  to  bid  them 
both  “Adios”  at  the  end  of  the  run. 

The  following  day  was  devoted  largely  to  shopping  and 
sight-seeing,  with  several  members  of  the  party  returning 
to  the  Anthropological  Museum.  Late  that  afternoon  we 
flew  to  Me'rida,  the  capital  of  Yucatan. 

On  Monday,  January  24,  we  drove  75  miles  eastward  to 
Chichen  Itza',  probably  the  most  important  Mayan  ar¬ 
chaeological  site  in  Mexico.  For  many  miles  our  road  led 
through  vast  plantations  of  henequen  or  sisal,  Agave 
sisalana ,  with  here  and  there  fine  old  haciendas,  many  of 
them  abandoned. 

Sisal  fibers,  second  only  to  those  of  Manila  hemp  in 
strength,  are  extensively  used  for  cordage  and  binder  twine 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  bags,  hammocks  and  similar 
articles. 

Individual  species  of  Agave  are  the  source  of  such 
beverages  as  pulque,  tequila  and  mescal.  The  genus  also 
contains  the  so-called  century-plant,  A.  americana,  which 
although  widely  cultivated  in  warm  countries,  is  in  reality  a 
native  of  Mexico. 


A  brief  stop  at  the  small  village  of  Kantunil  yielded  a 
number  of  interesting  things,  chief  among  them  being 
lady-of-the-night,  Brunfelsia  americana.  This  is  a  shrub 
belonging  to  the  Solanaceae  with  an  extremely  long  corolla 
tube.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant  at  dusk,  change 
from  white  to  yellow  with  age. 

As  we  approached  Chichen  Itza'  we  began  to  see 
specimens  of  the  buttercup  tree,  Cochlospermum 
vitifolum,  which  belongs  in  a  family  all  its  own.  The  large 
bright  yellow  flowers  of  this  small  tree  appear  before  the 
leaves  and  the  latter  are  lobed  like  those  of  grapes;  hence 
the  specific  name. 

Occasional  also  was  Luehea  speciosa,  a  shrub  with 
showy  white  flowers  in  axillary  cymes.  It  requires  some 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe  that  this  is  a  member 
of  the  Tiliaceae  or  linden  family. 

The  Mayaland  Hotel  in  Chichen  is  a  pleasant  hostelry, 
where  some  of  us  had  stayed  on  previous  visits.  In  addition 
to  the  main  building  there  are  several  thatched-roof 
cottages  scattered  throughout  the  grounds.  We  were 
lodged  in  one  of  these  and  in  frequent  walks  around  our 
habitation  noted  the  following  plants  of  interest: 

Bombax  ellipticum.  This  fantastic  member  of  the 
Bombacaceae,  or  silk-cotton  family,  was  just  coming  into 
flower  on  naked  branches.  Its  numerous  long  pinkish 
stamens  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  shaving  brush,  by 
which  name  it  is  occasionally  known. 

Mammea  americana.  This  is  the  well-known  “mammee- 
apple”  of  the  American  tropics.  The  large  globose  fruit  are 
borne  on  the  stout  branches  of  a  broad-crowned  tree  which 
belongs  to  the  Guttiferae,  the  same  family  which  includes 
the  mangosteen  ( Garcinia )  of  the  Old  World  Tropics. 

Murraya  exotica.  An  attractive  shrubby  member  of  the 
Rutaceae  native  to  southern  Asia.  The  leaves  are  used  in 
curries. 

Parmentiera  edulis.  This  small  pinnately  leaved  tree  with 
elongated  ribbed  fruits  had  us  greatly  puzzled  at  first.  The 
maid  who  took  care  of  our  cottage  said  it  was  called 
“pepino”,  which  means  cucumber.  From  the  character  of 
its  leaves  we  suspected  it  belonged  to  the  Bignoniaceae  and 
might  even  be  related  to  the  calabash  tree  ( Crescendo ) 


Fig.  16.  The  statues  at  Tula 
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Fig.  17.  Sprekelia  formosissima 


which  we  had  already  encountered.  Such  indeed  proved  to 
be  the  case,  for  in  consulting  P.  C.  Standley’s  in¬ 
dispensable  “Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Mexico”  we  quickly 
ascertained  its  identity.  There  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
it  in  Helen  O’Gorman’s  “Mexican  Flowering  Trees  and 
Plants”. 

Per  sea  americana.  The  avocado  takes  its  name  from  the 
Mexican  “aguacate”  or  “ahuacate”  and  the  tree  is  ap¬ 
parently  native  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  country.  It  is 
widely  cultivated  in  most  tropical  regions  and  there  were 
several  fine  specimens  (unfortunately  not  then  in  fruit)  on 
our  grounds. 

Petrea  sp.  We  were  unable  to  determine  whether  this 
large  woody  vine,  with  sand-paper  rough  leaves  and 
pendant  racemes  of  blue  flowers,  was  the  native  P.  arborea 
or  P.  volubi/is,  which  is  found  from  Cuba  to  Brazil. 
Standley  states  that  the  latter  is  unknown  in  Mexico,  but 
we  suspect  that  since  the  publication  of  his  work  in  1926 
the  species  may  have  been  introduced.  The  genus  belongs 
to  the  Verbenaceae. 

Tabebuia  pentaphylla.  Another  member  of  the 
Bignoniaceae.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  showy 
of  American  trees.  It  was  in  full  bloom  on  the  occasion  of 
our  visit,  its  luscious  pink  blossoms  standing  out  boldly 
against  the  palmately  compound  leaves. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  was  the  usual  riot  of  such 
tropical  ornamentals  as  Hibiscus  (in  a  wide  range  of 
colors),  Acalypha,  Cordyline,  Vinca  and  Impatiens. 

The  Mayan  ruins  at  Chichen  Itza'  have  been  written 
about  so  much  and  visited  by  so  many  that  it  would  seem 
superfluous  to  attempt  a  description  of  them  in  this 
narrative.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  party  spent  an  af¬ 
ternoon  and  one  full  day  in  wandering  through  this  vast 
area  and  admiring  the  skill  of  a  people  who  could  construct 
such  monuments  as  the  Castillo  (Fig.  18),  the  Temple  of 
Warriors,  the  House  of  Skulls,  the  Caracol  or  Observatory 
and  the  building  or  buildings  known  as  Las  Monjas. 

A  few  comments  on  the  surrounding  vegetation  may  not 
be  inappropriate.  This  portion  of  the  Yucatan  peninsula  is 
one  vast  shelf  of  limestone.  There  are  few  if  any  rivers  and 
rainfall  is  scant  and  sporadic.  The  forest  flora,  as  a  result, 
is  somewhat  low  in  stature  and  by  ascending  any  pyramid, 


such  as  the  Castillo,  one  can  look  for  many  miles  in  all 
directions  across  a  uniform  carpet  of  trees.  For  some  of  us 
it  was  reminiscent  of  the  pitch-pine  plains  of  southern  New 
Jersey.  There  are  rain  forests  on  the  peninsula,  but  they  are 
in  the  southern  portion  where  the  rainfall  is  high  enough  to 
support  magnificent  stands  of  mahogany,  the  related  cedro 
(not  a  cedar  but  a  species  of  Cedrela),  rosewood,  dyewood 
and  chicle.  The  last-named  is  Achras  sapote ,  of  the 
Sapotaceae,  noted  not  only  for  its  fruit  (the  sapadillo  or 
chico  sapote)  but  more  importantly  as  the  source  of  chicle 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum.  A  whole 
population  of  men  known  as  “chicleros”  is  dedicated 
throughout  their  entire  lives  to  tapping  the  trunks  of  this 
tree  for  its  latex. 

The  underground  water  in  Yucatan  frequently  produces 
solution  cavities  in  the  limestone  which  may  result  in  sink¬ 
holes  or  wells.  The  most  famous  of  these  is  the  Cenote 
Sagrado  or  Sacred  Well  at  Chichen  Itza'.  One  morning  a 
group  of  us  walked  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  an¬ 
cient  causeway  which  leads  from  the  Castillo  to  this  im¬ 
mense  pool,  its  dark  green  waters  far  below  the  surface,  its 
rim  surrounded  by  gray  walls  of  limestone.  Legend  has  it 
that  this  was  a  place  of  sacrifice  of  young  virgins  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  gods  as  well  as  a  receptacle  for  priceless  treasure 
cast  in  for  the  same  reason.  This  has  in  part  been  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  recent  excavations,  however  the  Cenote  still 
possesses  its  aura  of  mystery  to  which  all  of  us  who  stood 
on  its  vast  rim  responded.  But  these  are  supposed  to  be 
comments  on  the  vegetation! 

The  roadway  to  the  Cenote  was  lined  on  both  sides  with 
a  dense  growth  of  low  trees  and  shrubs,  not  too  many  of 
them  in  flower.  Those  which  were  seemed  to  feel  that  red 
was  the  color  of  the  day.  There  was  Hamelia,  a  brilliant 
scarlet-flowered  shrub  of  Rubiaceae  and  Malvaviscus 
arborea,  of  the  Malvaceae,  known  commonly  as  “sleeping 
hibiscus”  because  its  red,  or  occasionally  pink,  flowers 
open  only  slightly.  And  there  were  red-flowered 
bromeliads  and  red-to-orange-flowered  mistletoes. 

But  the  prize  of  the  day  was  something  quite  different. 
Someone  suddenly  exclaimed,  “Look  at  the  large  pods  on 
that  tree”.  Closer  inspection  revealed  that  the  pods  were 


Fig.  18.  El  Castillo  at  Chichen  Itza' 
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Fig.  19.  Fruit  of  Pithecoctenium  echinatum 


not  on  the  tree  but  on  a  vine  which  was  clambering  over  its 
branches.  By  skilfully  manipulating  long  forked  sticks, 
two  members  of  the  party  succeeded  in  snaring  a  couple  of 
the  pods  and  bringing  them  down  to  us.  Each  pod  or 
capsule  was  about  six  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide  and 
its  woody  surface  was  covered  with  large  sharp  tubercles. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  one  of  these  unusual  fruits 
in  our  small  “museum”  at  the  Arboretum  I  was  able  to 
identify  it  at  once  as  Pithecoctenium  echinatum ,  still 
another  member  of  the  ubiquitous  Bignoniaceae.  The 
generic  name,  literally  translated,  means  “monkey  comb”, 
and  it  might  well  serve  either  this  function  or,  among 
humans,  as  a  “back  scratcher”.  One  of  the  pods  had  split 
open  and  we  were  able  to  observe  its  delicate  flattened 
seeds  with  broad  membranaceous  wings,  imparting  to  it 
one  of  its  other  common  names,  “mariposa”  or  butterfly. 
(Fig.  19). 

Almost  the  only  other  plant  worthy  of  mention  on  this 
walk  was  the  genus  Cecropia,  a  member  of  the  Moraceae 
or  mulberry  family,  a  tropical  American  genus  with  deeply 
palmately  lobed  leaves. 

The  following  day  we  drove  back  to  Merida  and  then 
headed  south  to  visit  two  more  important  centers  of 
Mayan  civilization,  namely,  Uxmal  and  Kabah.  Both  are 
of  paramount  interest  to  anyone  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
chitectural  and  engineering  skills  of  these  remarkable 
people,  but  here  again  I  feel  that  these  notes  should  be 
restricted  primarily  to  observations  relating  to  the  native  or 
exotic  vegetation. 

When  we  first  visited  these  sites  twenty  years  ago  it  was 
necessary  to  approach  them  either  en  route  from  Cam¬ 
peche  to  Merida  or  to  drive  out  from  the  capital  and  back 
again  in  a  day’s  time.  Now  there  is  a  fine  hotel  at  Uxmal 
and  this  was  our  headquarters  for  two  full  days. 

Kabah,  which  we  visited  the  first  afternoon  must  be  seen 
to  be  believed.  It  contains  some  of  the  finest  stone-work  to 
be  found  throughout  the  whole  Mayan  Empire  and  in 
addition  there  is  a  “triumphal  arch”  that  is  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  ancient  engineering. 


The  following  morning  was  devoted  to  the  ruins  of 
Uxmal,  which  many  of  our  group  considered  superior  even 
to  those  of  Chichen  Itza.  This  is  probably  due  to  its  being 
more  compact,  more  “intime”,  more  easily  absorbed  into 
our  concept  of  Mayan  culture  and  civilization.  Members  of 
our  group  were  free  to  visit  El  Adivino,  or  even  to  climb 
the  dizzy  ascent  to  its  commanding  summit,  to  wander 
through  Las  Monjas,  with  their  superb  sculptures,  to 
inspect  the  House  of  the  Governors,  where  John  Lloyd 
Stevens  and  his  artist  Frederick  Catherwood,  had  lived  and 
measured  and  sketched  in  the  1840’s,  to  exclaim  over  the 
delicate  architecture  of  the  so-called  House  of  Doves,  and 
to  appreciate  the  solidarity  of  the  House  of  the  Turtles. 
The  pelota  court  here  was  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation, 
not  to  be  compared  with  those  we  had  seen  at  Monte  Alban 
and  Chichen  Itza',  but  the  total  impact  of  these  remains 
was  most  impressive.  (Fig.  20). 

It  was  around  the  ruins  here  that  we  saw  our  first  wild 
cotton.  There  are  about  ten  species  of  Gossypium  in 
Mexico,  several  of  them  introduced  and  escaped  from 
cultivation.  Ours  appeared  to  be  G.  Schottii,  of  which  the 
type  was  described  from  Yucatan. 

Where  the  ground  had  not  been  cleared  a  low,  scandent 
white-flowered  Bauhinia,  which  we  took  to  be  B. 
spathacea,  was  flourishing  and  with  it  the  pernicious 
“mala  mujer”  or  “bad  woman”.  The  latter  is  Jatropha 
urens ,  an  herbaceous  member  of  the  Euphorbiaceae  which 
is  copiously  armed  with  stinging  hairs  which,  as  some  of 
the  group  learned  to  their  sorrow,  can  be  very  painful. 

Most  intriguing  of  all,  growing  on  the  rubble,  was  a 
single  plant  of  a  tiny  passion-flower  or  Passiflora  with 
entire,  lanceolate  leaves  and  white  flowers  only  about  2 
cm.  (3/4  inch)  across.  Although  several  of  us  searched 
assiduously,  only  this  one  specimen  was  found.  We  can  not 
identify  it  in  any  of  our  reference  books  but  fortunately  it 
bore  a  mature  berry  and  if  its  seeds  germinate  there  may  be 
some  hope  that  we  can  find  a  name  for  it. 


Fig.  20.  General  view  of  Uxmal  with  El  Adivino  to  the 
right 
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Fig.  21.  Tournefortia  gnaphalodes  on  Cozumel 


That  night  from  the  upper  terrace  of  the  vast  quadrangle 
of  Las  Monjas,  with  Orion  and  a  half  moon  directly 
overhead,  we  sat  and  witnessed  a  production  of  “Sound 
and  Light”.  Varicolored  lights  illuminated  all  of  the  major 
structures:  the  Monjas  close  at  hand,  El  Adivino  to  our  left 
and  in  the  distance  the  House  of  Turtles  and  the  House  of 
the  Governors.  Directly  in  front  of  us  the  portals  of  Las 
Monjas  assumed  glowing  colors  of  orange  or  red  and  on 
the  building  on  our  right  the  feathered  serpent  appeared 
spread  out  across  its  entire  facade.  The  sound-track  may 
have  left  something  to  be  desired,  but  the  ardent  plea  for 
rain  to  water  their  crops  emphasized  the  dependence  of  the 
Maya  upon  their  agriculture. 

The  grounds  around  our  hotel  rivaled  those  of  Chichen’s 
Mayaland  in  their  tropical  luxuriance,  but  actually  the  two 
were  quite  different,  if  one  excepts  Hibiscus,  Bougain¬ 
villea,  Cordyline,  and  the  like.  A  ubiquitous  plant  here  was 
Poinciana  ( Caesalpinia )  pulcherrima,  occurring  in  both  its 
red-and  yellow-flowered  forms.  Rivina  humilis  of  the 
Phytolaccaceae  was  both  in  flower  and  reddish  fruit,  as  is 
its  way  of  life.  Our  “sleeping  hibiscus”  ( Malvaviscus )  was 
much  in  evidence  and  the  plant  known  among  its  many 
other  names  as  “Christmas  candles”  was  in  full  flower. 
This  is  Cassia  alata,  a  vigorous  shrub  with  upright  racemes 
of  bright  yellow  flowers.  I  told  the  group  about  my  ex¬ 
perience  some  years  ago  when  the  research  director  of  the 
Squibb  Institute  for  Medical  Research  called  me  on  the 
phone  and  asked  me  if  I  would  identify  a  plant  from 
Borneo  which  was  reputed  to  be  a  cure  for  ringworm.  I 
told  him  that  I  did  not  know  the  first  thing  about  the  flora 
of  Borneo,  but  said  to  send  me  the  material  anyway.  When 
it  arrived  I  recognized  it  at  once  as  the  above  species  and 
then,  upon  consulting  Standley’s  Flora  learned  that  it  had 
been  introduced  from  Acapulco  to  Manila  many  years  ago 
and  that  it  is  widely  known  as  “ringworm  shrub”. 
Probably  the  less  said  about  its  true  therapeutic  value  the 
better. 

The  common  custard-apple  ( Annona  reticulata),  a  small 
native  tree  was  abundant,  but  what  really  surprised  us  was 
a  plant  of  the  wood-rose  ( Ipomaea  tuberosa)  which  had 


climbed  to  the  top  of  a  royal  poinciana  and  was  producing 
multitudes  of  handsome  seed-pods  surrounded  by  the 
lignified  sepals,  the  whole  looking  as  though  it  had  been 
carved  from  the  finest  satinwood. 

Following  lunch  that  day  we  drove  back  to  Merida  and 
that  evening  flew  to  Cozumel,  an  island  off  the  northeast 
coast  of  the  state  of  Quintana  Roo.  It  was  here  that 
Hernan  Cortes  landed  on  his  way  to  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  in  1519. 

Cozumel  is  about  seven  miles  wide  and  twenty-four 
miles  long  and  when  my  wife  and  I,  together  with  some  of 
our  family  and  friends  were  there  in  1955  there  was  only 
one  small  hotel  and  almost  no  roads.  It  has  become  a  very 
popular  resort  with  many  fine  hotels  on  its  coral-sanded 
beaches  and  a  paved  road  which  traverses  the  center  of  the 
island  and  then  encircles  its  southern  half.  The  population 
has  grown  from  a  few  hundred  to  20,000. 

About  half  the  members  of  our  party  departed  for  home 
on  Sunday,  the  30th;  the  rest  of  us  stayed  on  until  the 
following  Thursday. 

On  Monday  we  rented  a  jeep  for  the  day  and  divided  its 
use  among  eight  members  of  our  group.  The  Howards  and 
the  Foggs  had  it  for  the  morning  and  we  drove  over  the 
road  which  lies  straight  as  a  die  across  the  middle  of  the 
island,  stopping  frequently  to  collect  and  photograph.  A 
conspicuous  plant  along  the  roadside  was  Dichromena,  a 
genus  of  sedges  with  snow-white  linear  bracts  subtending 
the  inflorescence.  There  are  30  species  of  Ipomoea  in 
Mexico  and  we  must  have  seen  at  least  a  quarter  of  them 
that  morning,  not  including  the  arborescent  forms.  There 
were  small  pink  ones,  large  pink  ones,  white  ones  forming 
a  cascade  over  neighboring  trees  and  shrubs,  and  ones  of  a 
deep  caerulean  blue,  both  large-flowered  and  small. 

We  were  brought  to  a  grinding  halt  by  a  sudden  flash  of 
orange  and  got  out  to  inspect  and  admire  the  handsome 
flowers  of  Cordia  Sebestena,  a  shrubby  or  arborescent 
member  of  the  Boraginaceae,  which  is  native  to  Yucatan. 


Fig.  22.  View  of  Tulum 
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A  little  farther  on  we  came  to  a  large  fresh-water  pond 
that  was  dotted  with  water  lilies.  They  were  too  far  from 
shore  for  us  even  to  guess  at  the  species,  but  the  light 
lavender  flowers,  borne  on  upright  stalks  made  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  dark  green  pads. 

Our  cross-country  highway  ended  in  a  mirador 
overlooking  the  sea,  and  we  descended  to  the  white  sandy 
beach  to  investigate  its  botanical  resources. 

The  commonest  plant  here  was  an  old  friend  and 
favorite,  Tournefortia  gnaphalodes,  a  low  shrub  with 
densely  silvery-silky  leaves,  often  forming  mats  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  across.  Its  white  to  lavender  flowers,  borne  in 
scorpioid  cymes,  proclaim  it  a  member  of  the 
Boraginaceae,  in  which  this  type  of  inflorescence  is  a 
diagnostic  character.  (Fig.  21). 

As  might  have  been  predicted,  we  found  here  the  beach 
morning  glory,  Ipomaeu  pes-caprae,  and  the  beach-pea, 
Canavalia  maritima,  an  attractive  pink-flowered  legume 
with  trifoliate  leaves. 

Also  present  were  such  characteristic  tropical  littoral 
genera  as  Borrichia,  Suriana  and  Conocarpus.  Although 
Cozumel  is  not  great  cactus  country,  we  saw  several  fine 
clumps  of  a  very  large  Opuntia. 

As  we  drove  southward  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island  we  were  entertained  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a 
rather  plump,  banded  species  of  iguana  which  was  sunning 
itself  on  the  edge  of  the  road  and  disappeared  in  a  leisurely 
manner  as  our  vehicle  approached.  I  described  this  animal, 
as  best  as  I  could,  to  Dr.  J.  Kevin  Bowler,  herpetologist  at 
the  Philadelphia  Zoological  Society,  and  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  what  we  had  seen  was  merely  a  variety  of  the 
common  Mexican  iguana. 

The  following  day  ten  of  us  signed  up  for  the  trip  to 
Tulum.  This,  the  only  walled  city  built  by  the  Maya,  is 
dramatically  located  on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  Caribbean, 
on  the  mainland  of  Quitana  Roo.  (Fig.  22). 

My  wife  and  I,  accompanied  by  a  son-in-law  and  a  lady 
journalist  friend  had  gone  there  in  a  small  boat  in  1955. 
Our  return  late  that  afternoon  had  been  a  perilous  one. 
Shortly  after  we  embarked  darkness  descended  and  for  the 
next  few  hours  we  rode  before  an  incipient  tropical  storm 
with  the  four  of  us  arm  in  arm  on  the  open  deck,  with  at 
least  two  arms  around  the  main-mast  to  avoid  being 
washed  overboard  as  wave  after  wave  of  water  washed 
across  us.  Fortunately  the  water  was  luke-warm,  otherwise 
we  might  have  suffered  from  over-exposure.  There  was  a 
point  when  our  motor  died  and  we  thought,  “This  is  it”, 
but  our  captain  got  it  started  somehow  and  we  continued 
to  slog  it  through  turbulent  seas,  fully  believing  that  we 


were  bound  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  until  the  welcome 
light  of  the  bulkhead  at  Cozumel  greeted  us  and  we  were 
home  again  after  an  absence  of  about  18  hours. 

This  time  it  was  very  different.  We  took  the  ferry  from 
Cozumel  to  Playa  del  Carmen  on  the  mainland,  a  passage 
of  about  an  hour.  From  here  we  went  by  private  cars  some 
40  miles  southward  on  a  fine  new  paved  road  to  Tulum. 

We  had  seen  a  few  scattered  plants  of  Cecropia  on  our 
walk  to  Cenote  in  Chichen  Itza',  but  now  the  roadway  was 
lined  on  both  sides  with  them  for  many  miles,  and  in¬ 
termingled  with  them  was  the  bright  yellow  flowered 
Tecoma  stans,  which  we  had  seen  sporadically  before,  but 
was  now  a  dominant  plant. 

It  rained  a  bit,  as  we  were  told  it  always  does  at  Tulum, 
but  soon  it  slackened  and  we  were  able  to  enter  the  site 
through  one  of  its  gates  and  to  wander  for  a  couple  of 
hours  throughout  its  ruins  which,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  had 
not  changed  a  bit  since  we  had  been  there  nearly  23  years 
ago.  There  were  still  the  Temple  of  the  Frescoes,  the 
Temple  of  the  Descending  God  and,  dominating  it  all,  the 
Castle  or  Castillo.  The  same  Cordia  we  had  seen  the  day 
before  in  Cozumel  was  abundant  here,  producing  flashes 
of  orange  among  the  gray  stones  of  the  ruins. 

On  the  return  trip  we  stopped  at  Xel-Ha  where  there  is  a 
series  of  lagoons  connected  by  underground  passages. 
Schools  of  multi-colored  fish  created  a  kaleidoscopic 
pageant  and  we  could  have  spent  hours  watching  them. 

The  chico-sapote  was  a  common  tree  here  and  in  the 
underbrush  were  terrestrial  bromeliads  (probably 
Tillandsia)  and  a  species  of  Furcraea ,  a  member  of  the 
Agavaceae  resembling  Agave,  but  with  a  larger  in¬ 
florescence.  A  common  plant  here  on  open  sandy  patches 
was  the  spider-lily  (Hymenocallis). 

Several  members  of  our  party  saw  a  flock  of  toucans  and 
from  their  description  these  were  probably  the  large  keel¬ 
billed  toucan  with  the  black  and  yellow  body  and  the 
varicolored  bill. 

We  had  a  late  lunch  at  the  hotel  in  Playa  del  Carmen 
before  taking  the  ferry  back  to  Cozumel. 

Although  this  was  the  dry  season  it  rained  hard  that 
night  and  most  of  the  next  day  and  on  Thursday,  February 
3,  we  departed  for  home  by  way  of  Miami. 

In  retrospect  it  may  be  said  that  we  had  covered  an 
amazing  amount  of  Mexico,  had  seen  examples  of  most  of 
its  ancient  civilizations  —  Totonac,  Mixtec,  Toltec,  Aztec, 
and  Maya,  —  and  although  we  had  not  visited  many 
gardens  we  had  seen  a  tremendous  variety  of  native 
vegetation  as  well  as  some  of  the  finest  scenery  to  be  found 
anywhere. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  ARBORETUM 


THE  STAFF 

Mary  Hopkins  continues  to  design  beautiful  gardens  for 
Main  Line  homeowners  and  is  planning  to  lead  another 
garden  tour  to  England  in  May. 

Dr.  Marks  writes  from  London  to  say  that  he  is  greatly 
enjoying  his  work  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History) 
and  the  Linnaean  Society  and  that  he  has  enough  research 
data  for  three  life-times. 

Dr.  Penny  has  completed  a  two-year  survey  of  the 
lichens  of  the  Penllyn  Natural  Area.  Eight  genera  and 
twenty-two  species  have  been  recorded  to  date,  attesting  to 
the  relatively  good  air  quality  of  this  region  of  the 
Wissahickon  Valley. 

Candie  Black  spoke  to  the  Wayne  Community  Garden 
Club  on  “Dry  Walls  and  Rock  Plants”  in  September  and 
Maureen  Pratt  gave  a  lecture  on  “Propagation  and 
Growth  of  Some  Unusual  Plants”  before  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  the  Indoor  Light  Gardening  Society  of  America 
on  November  17. 

On  October  14  Dr.  Fogg  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
entitled  “A  Botanist  in  the  South  Pacific”  to  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club  of  Philadelphia  and  on  December  16 
he  spoke  to  the  Philadelphia  Botanical  Club  on  ‘A  Visit  to 
the  American  Tropics”. 


THE  SPRING  TOUR 

The  1977  Spring  Tour  of  the  Arboretum  School  will  take 
place  in  May  and  will  feature  a  visit  to  the  third  of 
America’s  great  deserts  as  well  as  Big  Bend  National  Park. 
We  had  already  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  Mojave  and 
Sonoran  deserts  on  our  1975  tour,  so  this  time  we  shall  be, 
for  the  most  part,  in  that  vast  Chihuahuan  desert  which 
extends  northward  from  Mexico. 

The  tour  group  will  meet  in  Tucson,  Arizona  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  May  20,  and  spend  the  next  two  days 
visiting  Saguaro  National  Monument  and  the  Sonora 
Desert  Museum. 

On  Monday,  May  23,  we  shall  drive  to  Las  Cruces,  New 
Mexico,  and  from  there  visit  White  Sands  National 
Monument  and  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park,  spending 
two  nights  at  White  City  near  the  latter  place. 

From  White  City  we  shall  proceed  south  across  Texas  to 
Big  Bend  National  Park  in  which  we  shall  spend  ap¬ 
proximately  two  days.  The  return  home  will  be  El  Paso  on 
Monday,  May  30. 

Anyone  interested  should  either  write  to  Box  128, 
Merion,  Pa.,  or  call  Mo  4-8880. 


HARVEST  SHOW  EXHIBIT 


For  the  1976  Harvest  Show,  sponsored  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Horticultural  Society  and  held  in  Memorial  Hall, 
September  25  and  26,  a  group  of  third  year  Arboretum 
students  mounted  an  exhibit  of  The  Fall  Line. 

A  sign  in  bold  letters  at  the  top  of  the  exhibit  asked,  “On 
which  side  of  the  Fall  Line  do  you  live?”  It  was  amazing 
how  many  visitors  were  unable  to  answer  this  question 
because  they  had  not  the  faintest  idea  what  the  fall  line 
was. 

A  large  map  in  color  demonstrated  the  position  of  the 
fall  line  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  and  showed 
that  it  separates  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  on  the  east  from 
the  piedmont  on  the  west.  A  series  of  posters  explained 
that  the  fall  line  is  the  ancient  coastline  of  eastern  North 
America,  that  it  is  the  place  where  the  last  water-falls  occur 
(hence  its  name),  that  to  its  east  the  soils  are  light,  sandy 


and  porous  and  that  to  its  west  they  are  dark,  heavy  and 
rich  in  mineral  nutrients. 

A  diagonal  walk  running  across  the  exhibit  served  as  an 
imaginary  fall  line  and  living  plants,  tastefully  arranged 
and  well  labeled,  served  to  emphasize  the  striking  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  vegetation  of  the  two  regions. 

Marian  Dixon  was  asked  to  supply  the  names  of  the 
committee  members  who  had  worked  on  the  project.  Here 
is  her  reply:  “There  was  no  committee  —  from  the  start 
this  was  designated  as  a  class  project.  Actually  those  who 
were  essential  in  making  it  a  reality  were  Lynn  Porter, 
Helen  Justi,  Elizabeth  McLean  and  me.  But  many  others 
did  contribute  significantly:  Vera  Boerner  helped  with  the 
posters,  enlarged  the  East  Coast  map  on  the  celotex  which 
she  procured  and  “manned”  the  exhibit  for  5/2  hours. 
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Exhibit  of  the  Fall  Line  at  the  Harvest  Show 


Janet  Biddle  did  much  of  the  original  research  and  typed 
all  the  labels.  Betty  Lewis  undertook  to  produce  all  the 
proper  types  of  rock.  Allegra  Ritt  did  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  on  the  posters  and  the  large  map.  Sally 
Maser  helped  setting  up  the  exhibit  and  breaking  it  down. 
Virginia  Church  contributed  plant  material.  Leslie  Wood 


brought  in  some  beach  sand  and  bayberry  —  and  typed  a 
reproduced  fact-sheet  which  was  available  to  those  who 
expressed  interest  at  the  show.” 

This  was  indeed  a  “class  project”  and  the  Arboretum  is 
extremely  grateful  to  the  students  who  participated  in 
producing  such  an  attractive  and  educational  exhibit. 


LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS  -  FEB,  77 


The  following  are  among  the  books  recently  added  to 
the  Arboretum  Library: 

Alaska  Wild  Flowers.  Ada  White.  Stanford  Univ.  Press, 
Stanford,  Calif.  1938. 

The  Avant  Gardener.  Thomas  and  Betty  Powell. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston.  1975. 

The  Birth  of  Writing.  Robert  Claiborne  and  editors  of 
Time-Life.  Time-Life  Books,  New  York.  1974. 


Book  of  the  Seven  Seas.  Peter  Freuchen.  Julian  Messner, 
Inc.,  New  York.  1957. 

A  Botanist  in  the  Amazon  Valley.  Gates  R.  Ruggles.  H.  F. 

&  G.  Witherby,  London.  1927 
Botany:  an  Ecological  Approach.  William  A.  Jensen  and 
Frank  B.  Salisbury.  Wadsworth,  Belmont,  Calif.  1972. 
Caribbean  Isles.  Peter  Wood.  Time-Life,  New  York.  1975. 
The  Celts.  Duncan  Norton-Taylor  and  editors  of  Time- 
Life.  Time-Life  Books,  New  York.  1974. 
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Collins  Guide  to  Alpines  and  Rock  Garden  Plants.  Rev. 
ed.  Collins,  London.  1964. 

Common  Marsh,  Underwater  and  Floating  Plants  of  the 
U.S.  and  Canada.  Neil  Hotchkiss.  Dover,  New  York. 

1972. 

The  Complete  Book  of  Greenhouse  Gardening.  Ian  G. 
Walls.  Quadrangle/N.Y.  Times  Book  Co.,  New  York. 
1975. 

Dwarf  and  Slow-growing  Conifers.  2nd  ed.  Reprinted  by 
Theophrastus.  Murray  Hornibrook.  Little  Compton, 
R.I.  1973. 

The  Etruscans.  Dora  Jane  Hamblin  and  the  editors  of 
Time-Life  Books,  Time-Life,  New  York.  1975. 
Famous  and  Historic  Trees.  Charles  Edgar  Randall  and 
Henry  Clepper.  American  Forestry  Assn.  Washington, 
D.C.  1976. 

The  First  Horsemen.  Frank  Tippett.  Time-Life  Books, 
New  York.  1974. 

Flora  of  Lancaster  County.  John  Kunkel  Small  and  Joel 
Jackson  Carter.  Pub.  by  the  authors.  New  York.  1913. 
The  Flora  of  Ulster  County,  New  York.  Mary  Domville 
and  Henry  F.  Dunbar.  John  Burroughs  Natural  History 
Society  Bull.  #8.,  New  Platz,  N.Y.  1970. 

Flowers  and  Plants  of  Victoria.  Australian  Flora  in 
Colour.  Rev.  ed.  E.  R.  Rotherham.  A.H.  &  A.W.  Reed. 
Sydney,  Australia.  1973. 

Flowers  and  Plants  of  Western  Australia.  Australian  Flora 
in  Colour.  A.  H.  &  A.  W.  Reed,  Sydney,  Australia. 

1973. 

The  Forgotten  Peninsula;  A  Naturalist  in  Baja  California. 
Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  William  Sloan  Associates.  New 
York.  1961. 

The  Founders  of  Geology.  Archibald  Geike.  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  London  1905. 

The  Gardener’s  Catalogue.  Tom  Riker  and  Harvey 
Rottenberg.  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  New  York.  1974. 
A  Gardener’s  Guide  to  Plant  Names.  B.  J.  Healey.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  1972. 

The  Genus  Iris.  William  Rickatson  Dykes.  Dover,  New 
York.  1974. 

Geological  Evolution  of  North  America.  2nd  ed.  Thomas 
H.  Clark  and  Colin  W.  Stearn.  Ronald  Press,  New 
York.  1960,  1968. 

This  Good  Earth;  the  View  From  Audubon  Magazine. 
Crown  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  1974. 


The  Green  World  of  the  Naturalists.  Victor  W.  von 
Hagen.  Greenberg,  New  York.  1948. 

A  Guide  to  Minerals,  Rocks  and  Fossils.  W.  R.  Hamilton, 
A.  R.  Woolley  and  A.  C.  Bishop.  Hamlyn  Pub.  Group, 
Ltd.,  London.  1974. 

Hidden  Art  in  Nature;  Synchromies.  Oscar  Forel.  Harper 
&  Row,  New  York.  1972. 

Hortus  Third.  L.  H.  Bailey  and  Ethel  Zoe  Bailey.  Mac¬ 
millan,  New  York.  1976. 

Insects  That  Feed  on  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Warren  T. 
Johnson  and  Howard  H.  Lyon.  Cornell  Univ.  Press, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  1976. 

An  Introduction  to  Landscape  Architecture.  Michael 
Laurie.  American  Elsevier,  New  York.  1975. 

A  Journey  From  Pennsylvania  to  Onondaga  in  1743.  John 
Bartram,  Lewis  Evans  and  Conrad  Weiser.  Imprint 
Society,  Barre,  Mass.  1973. 

The  Life  of  the  Green  Plant.  Arthur  W.  Galston.  Prentice 
Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  1961. 

The  Living  Plant.  Peter  Martin  Ray.  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  New  York,  1963. 

Metsien  Putt  Ja  Pensaat  Varikuvina.  Sakari  Saarnijoki. 

Werner  Soderstrom  Osakeyhtio,  Helsinki.  1969. 
Oenothera;  Cytogenetics  and  Evolution.  Ralph  H. 

Cleland.  Academic  Press,  New  York.  1972. 

Plants  for  Men.  2nd  ed.  Robert  W.  Schery.  Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  1952. 

A  Quest  For  Flowers;  the  Plant  Explorations  of  Frank 
Ludlow  and  George  Sherriff.  Harold  R.  Fletcher. 
Edinburgh  University  Press,  Edinburgh.  1975. 

The  Rainbow  Bridge.  Reginald  Farrer.  Theophrastus 
Publishers,  Little  Compton,  R.I.  1977. 

Reproduction,  Heredity  and  Sexuality.  Stanton  A.  Cook. 

Wadsworth  Pub.  Co.,  Belmont,  Calif.  1964. 

Rock  Garden  Plants.  Doretta  Klaber.  Henry  Holt,  New 
York.  1959. 

A  Study  of  the  Genus  Taxus.  L.  C.  Chadwick  and  R.  A. 
Keen.  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Research  Bulletin  1086, 
Wooster,  Ohio.  1976. 

The  Vascular  Plants  of  South  Dakota.  Theodore  Van 
Bruggen.  Iowa  State  Univ.  Press,  Ames.  1976. 
Wildflowers  of  the  Canary  Islands.  David  Bramwell  and 
Zoe  Bramwell.  Stanley  Thomas,  Ltd.,  London.  1974. 

**Theodore  Van  Bruggen 
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KOELREUTERIA  BIPINNATA  -  A  CORRECTION 

JOHN  M.  FOGG,  JR. 


In  the  issue  of  this  Newsletter  for  August,  1970, 
(Number  5),  I  published  a  brief  account  of  the  members  of 
the  Sapindaceae,  or  soapberry  family,  represented  in  the 
living  collection  of  the  Arboretum. 

In  that  article  I  made  particular  mention  of  a  plant 
which  Mrs.  Barnes  had  obtained  from  a  local  nursery  in 
1960  under  the  name  of  Koelreuteria  integrifolia. 

The  specimen  which  was  then  a  tree  about  25  feet  tall, 
had  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1969  and  I  noted  the 
respects  in  which  it  differed  from  the  more  familiar  and 
widely  cultivated  golden-rain  tree,  K.  panicu/ata.  First,  its 
leaves  were  bipinnate  rather  than  once-pinnate  and  the 
leaflets  were  entire  or  serrulate,  instead  of  coarsely  serrate; 
second  it  bloomed  in  late  September  rather  than  July,  and 
finally  its  capsules  were  globose  and  bright  pink,  instead  of 
ovoid  and  dingy  brown. 

Since  the  name  integrifolia  was  not  in  any  of  our 
reference  works,  I  sent  herbarium  material  to  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  asking  them  kindly  to  give  me  the  authority 
for  the  name.  They  replied  that  E.  D.  Merrill  had  described 
the  species  as  integrifo/iola  not  integrifolia ,  but  said  that 
the  plant  looked  like  an  entire-leaved  form  of  bipinnata 
Franchet,  adding,  “this  is  probably  the  same  species  as  K. 
formosana  Hayata  and  K.  Henryi  Diimmer  and  these  seem 
to  be  the  same  as  K.elegans  (Seeman)  A.  C.  Smith  and 
elegans  is  the  earliest  epithet  of  them  all.” 

Had  this  opinion  terminated  with  the  statement  that  our 
specimen  resembled  “an  entire-leaved  form  of  K. 
bipinnata ”  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  might  have  been 
avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  the  final  solution  of  this 
problem  might  have  been  postponed  indefinitely.  Having 


been  informed  that  elegans  was  the  earliest  epithet  for  this 
complex,  I  adopted  it  in  my  article  (p.  11)  and  changed  the 
name  on  the  label  of  our  plant  on  the  grounds. 

At  once  I  began  receiving  letters  from  fellow  botanists 
calling  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  K.  elegans  is  a 
native  of  Taiwan  it  would  not  be  at  all  likely  to  prove 
hardy  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  They  were  right,  of  course, 
and  our  only  solution  now  appeared  to  be  to  return  to  an 
acceptance  of  Merrill’s  integrif  oliola ,  a  native  of  a  portion 
of  China  whence  many  species  have  been  successfully 
introduced  into  our  eastern  American  horticulture. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Meyer,  of 
the  United  States  National  Arboretum,  who  had  been 
intrigued  by  this  tangle,  informed  me  of  his  determination 
to  monograph  the  genus  Koelreuteria  and  settle  the  matter 
once  and  for  all. 

He  came  to  the  Arboretum  to  see  our  tree  in  flower.  I 
took  him  to  the  nursery  from  which  Mrs.  Barnes  had 
purchased  it.  They  had  just  received  a  new  shipment  of 
small  trees  from  the  Monrovia  Nursery  in  California  still 
labeled  integrifolia  and  each  of  us  bought  one. 

Fred  borrowed  type  specimens,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
sheets  from  many  herbaria  and  the  result  of  his  studies, 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  (Vol. 
52,  No.  2.  April  1976)  was  that  K.  bipinnata  Franchet  is 
the  correct  name  of  our  plant  and  that  K.  integrif  oliola  is 
merely  a  synonym.  We  have  therefore  applied  Franchet’s 
name  to  our  two  plants  on  the  grounds  as  well  as  to  the 
sheets  in  our  herbarium. 

Moral,  if  there  is  one:  Don’t  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
change  the  names  on  your  labels. 


» 
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